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The following letter will be read 
with interest by every friend of the 
colored man. It is a plain unvarnish- 
ed statement of the facts as they 
in Canada West, whither most of those 
who have been successful in their exo- 
dus from the land of slavery, have lo- 
cated themselves. Coming ‘as it does 
from one whose character for veracity 


tual observation has afforded ample 
opportunity to form a correct opinion, 
it is a complete refutation of the base 
falshoods so common in the mouths of 
those who are truckling fo. the favor of 
the slaveholder, “that the colored man 


cannot take care of himself. That the) 


fugitives are in a forlorn condition in 
Canada, and would be glad to get back 
to their old masters again,” etc. etc. — 

The colored man asks no exclusive 
privileges in order that he may keep 
pace with his Anglo-Saxon neighbor. 
All that he desires is that the rights 


and privileges from which he is excla-| 


ed may be granted to him, in common}. 
with the citizens of every other kindred, 


pe 


jis 


Adrian, Mich. July 29,.’55. 
Br. Bogg 

I aivnel home a few days since 
from Canada West, and having spent 
about.a year as teacher among the 
Fugitives in that Province, I deem it 
a duty to correct that oft repeated as- 
sertion, that has become as common 
as household words through the North 
and South—among friends, as well as 
enemies—that the numerous, and al- 
most daily accessions to the colored 
population in Canada, are producing 
great suffering among them. That 
they are starving and freezing to 
death in that colder climate. That 
those who have left the South, would 
gladly return to their former protect- 
ors, if practicable, etc etc. To which 
we subjoin the following facts, (which 
may refute the above allecation,) ob- 
tained. by visiting eleven different 
neighborhoods of that c!ass, and more 
than 150 families, in the year’s resi- 
dence among them, seeking out the- 

rest of their poor, as well as those 
in comfortable, and some even in afflu- 
ent circumstances. We could 
names of those who are from 12 to 20: 
| years from Southern servitude, whose | 
rsonal, and real estates are valued 
at from $20,000 to $30,000. 

We found but very few who could 
be classed among the “ suffering.” It 
trae, the sick, and afflicted, are to 
| a found ery them, as well as else- 
ere too we find those 
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of indolent and intemperate habits, 
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with all their attendent train of evils. 


But to allege these, as characteristic of 


that class, is an arrant falsehood ; _ ut- 
terly untrue. They are generally, in- 
dustrious, temperate, and law-abiding. 
‘Among the 60,000 who have left their 
“ Old Kentucky Homes,” “Old Vir- 
ginia shores,” and other slave states, 
there are fewer arrests, and commit- 
tals to prisons for misdemeanor than 
among the whites, according to their 
numbers, as reported by the officers of 


‘the different communities I visited. 


This s in unmistakable language 


‘ to all, of their loyalty to the country 


children in education, 
‘intelligence. My school was located 


and government of their adoption. 
They are fast improving themselves 
and real 


in a new “ging of the country, where 
aimest all are settled on their own 
lands, and arc — by their works, 
that they ure capable of taking care 


- of themselves. The school consisted of 


between 70 and 80 different mem- 


found among 
-. other schools. 


bers; and not one dull scholar in that 
number; although the same dispari 
them that exists in 

In many places, they 
have organized Temperance Societies ; 


and also Societies called the “ True 


Band,” the special object of which, is 


~ to remember their “* Brother Joseph,” 

by raising funds, to relieve the sick, 
_ rand destitute, on arriving at their 
’ shores. However, if health is enjoyed 
~ but little is needed for the new comer, 
~ as labor is in 
’ men, are from $1,00 to 1,50 per day, 
_ the same per week for women; or for 


good demand, wages for 


washing, ironing, house-cleaning &c. 


. 50cts per day. The climate is mild, 
~-gnd healthy. Soil rich and preduc- 


tive, wheat from 20 to-40 bushels to 
the acre, corn from 30 to 60 bushels to 
the acre, and other grains in propor- 
tion. The finest Irish potatoes in 


~ market are grown in Canada. Sweet 


toes are cultivated there to some 


‘extent. A neighbor near my school rais- 


ed some very fine ones last year, some 
of which weighed nearly two pounds, 
We will mention another product 
of that country, tobacco, which we 
would gladly have passed over, were 
it not for showing to the stranger the 
climate, by its heavy, and luxuriant 
growth. But we hasten from its sick. 
ening association, and pass on to some 
of the many delicious fruits that 
abound there, peradventure the nau- | 
seousness may be disguised. Apples 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, an 
grapes, (the three last mentioned fruits, 
and the first, grows spontaneous] y)— 
are abundant. As toclimate, very little 
difference is discernable, between that 


diana and Ohio. Springs are about two 
or three weeks earlier, in the southern 
portions of the two last mentioned 
states, and Kentucky; and two or 
three weeks later in New York, and 
other North Eastern states than in 
the larger portion of Canada West.— 
But says one, if that country is so fine, 
labor in such good demand, her citi- 
zens so willing to supply it, from 
whence arises those paradoxical re- 
ports? The reply is, from two sour- 
ces. First, those opposed to their 
selt-colouization plan, cross over their 
Jordan, spend a few moments in glane- 
ing over new objects before them, the 
eyes of the stranger rests upon 2 few 
of the Queen’s sable subjects, in their 
every-day working-dress, and _per- 
chance there may be now and then one 
who may not present a very prepos- 
sessing appearance, for we do not pre- 
tend to say that there are no loungers 
amongst them, for if we should assume 
such a position, we should be compell- 
ed to prove their superiority to us in 
purity of moral character; as the 
drinking, thieving debauchee is too 
often found among the whites. 

A few months since I fell in compa- 
‘ny with four Kentucky slaveholders, 


|while crossing un the Ferry from 


province and Michigan, Northern In. © 
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-@ Said one to another of their number, 
as the boat 


_in Canada dont begin to be as well off 


4 Said one, with sparkling eye, “If we 


so cheerful, and happy, they dont look 
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Detroit to Windsor, and returned |stamp.” But I still presisted that their 


with them on the second returning. 
ferry boat, giving a space of only 25 or 
30 minutes on the Canalian shore. 


pushed out into the River 
for Detroit ** These niggers over here 


as ours are at home.” “No,” was 
the ready response, “* you would’nt 
see our niggers looking like that one 
we saw standing on the bank?” Said 
another, “Did you see that wench 
packing water up that steep place from 
the river?” ** Yes, but she had a fine 
dress on, though, hadn’t she?” After 
silently listening a few moments to 
these and similar remarks, I rejoined, 
“ But 1 think you have not given your- 
selves sufficient time and opportunity 
to form a correct judgment, of the true 
condition of all the fugitives in Cana- 
da. You ought to have remained over 
the sabbath, and see them come out to 
their churches in their sunday best; 
and then take a ride of 40 or 50 miles 
through their settlements, and see them 
hard at work, on their own well cul- 
tivated farms, before you consider 
yourselves possessed of sufficient data 
from which to judge the 60,000 self- 
emaxcipated slaves in Canada ;” upon 
which, two of their number seemed 
wrought up to almost boiling heat. 


sre to judge from appearances, we 
have ample evidence of their miserable 
condition here. I know one thing, my 
niggers ‘would make a fuss prett 
quick, if they had to go looking like 
these in Canada.” Said another re- 
joinder, “* Yes, and so would mine. 
tell you, they have some pride about 
them to keep themselves decent; and 
you'll see them going about their work 


so dull an dauncy as these Canadian 
niggers do.” “I sup you are an 
abolitionist,” added another, “I pre- 


unfair prejudgment, that would pro- 
bably be reported to thousands, with 
all the weight and sanction of eye- 
witnesses, Was ungencrous. 

The second and last cause of false 
impressions, so prevalent, is the ad- 
vantage some designing minds have 
taken over objects of need; (for they 
were much more numerous formerly 
than at present.) Cases of sickness, — 
in destitution, which rendered them 
proper subjects of philanthropic aid, 
and these, to advance their own pecu- 
niary interests, en , as well as 
the and true, in the loud and 
long call upon the thousands whose 
hearts, like the good Samaritan, are al- 
ways beating high, and warm, for suf- 


ty |fering humanity, in any form, and in 
jall places—which has militated against 


the general interests of the cause. 
Their greatest need of assistance is in 
establishing and keeping up schools 
among them. L. S. Havivanp. 


Fotty or After ali, take 
some quiet, sober moment of life, and 
ada together the two ideas of pride, and 
of man; behold him, creature of a 
span high, stalking through infinite — 
space, in all the grandeur of littleness. 
Perched on a speck of the universe, 
every wind of heaven strikes into his 
blood the coldness of death; his soul 
floats from his body like melody from‘ 
the string ;—day and night, as dust on 
the wheel, he is rolled along the. heav- 
ens through a labyrinth of worlds, and 
all the creatures of God are flaming 
above and beneath, Is this a creature 
to make himself a crown of glory; to 
deny his flesh, to mock at his fellow, 
sprung from the dust to which both 
will soon return.”—Sidney Smith. - 


the noblest ‘minds thiak 


themselves the happiest when others 


sume of the Harriet Beacher Stowe, 


share their happiness with them. 
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THE CHILDREN OF BETHEL 


AND THE BEARS. 

When Elisah was left alone, and 
the excitement of the bewildering vi- 
sion was past, he gave expression to 
his grief by the customary Oriental 


sign, he rent his mantle in twain. 


At that moment he perceived the 
mantle of Elijah that lay upon the 
ground. It was by the casting his 
mantle upon him, Elijah had first di- 
vorced him from the plow and drew 
him to the prophet’s life. It should 
be by the same sign, in the moment of 
his exultation, he should complete his 
endowment with prophetic power. 

Conceive the state of mind of a 
man in such circumstances! Grief at 
parting, extatic exhileration at the 
sight and near contact of the immor- 
tal consciousness of new responsibili- 
ty, overburdening desire for success 
in his mission to Israel, a double por- 
tion of his Master’s deep yearnings for 
the salvation of the covenant people. 

’ He had seen before their guilty 
apostacy and blasphemous persecu- 
tion of the prophets of Jehovah; he 
had sympathized with Elijah as he 
thought, fully. But ah, he never dream- 
ed till now the wormwood and the 
gall of that holy soul in its lonely 
agony. Now his perceptions were 
quickened. He understood Elijah 
now. The very depths of his soul 
were stirred. A sense of forlornness, 
of disgrace under the cruel scorn and 
rejection of men, a sense of the unut- 
terable dishonor of his beloved Israel, 
thrilled every heart-string with a sor- 
row so searching that it seemed im- 
possible to endure. 

Burdened in spirit, he came to the 
brink of Jordan. Perhaps, withal, 
there was a depressing uncertainty as 


-to his own yet untried miraculous 


wers. His faith, in the sudden fer- 
mentation of feeling, was tried to the 
utmost. Was it possible that he 
should be armed with such super- 


natural 
forlorn? With sublime hardihood 
and swelling tumult of soul, he resol. 
ves to stake all upon. one decisive ex. 


periment. He gathers up the mantle 
of Elijah, and, treading by the brink, 


ing, “ Where is Jehovah, God of Eli- 
jah? And the waters stopped. The 
channel lay bare. And he retraced 


the path Israel had trod six hundred 
years before. 


powers—he, s0 outcast and | 


emites the down-rushing tide, exclaim- § 


And the prophets of Jericho saw : 


‘him as he came, with the new and ex. 
alted expression of his mien, and whis- 


is feet. 


A glimpse of the ideas prevalentin © 
som schools here occurs to us. | 


he prophets insisted on sending fifty 
men to search for Elijah, lest, they 
said, “the Spirit of the Lord have 
taken him up, and cast him on some 
mountain or in some valley.” What 


pering one to another, “ The spirit of | 
Elijah doth rest on Elisha!” they fell § 
at 


a singular peradventure. How could , 


dently they had ideas in respect to 
spiritual intervention, and spirit con- 


they imagine such apossibility? Evi- & 


trol of matter, with which modern : 


generations are little acquainted. 

Elisha’s first public miracle seemed 
like many of our Savior’s, as if curious- 
ly contrived to express a symbolic 
significance. 

The public fountain was impregnat- 
ed with some noxious quality unfavor- 
able to vegetation, or, as some sup- 
pose, inflicting a curse of sterility upon 
the population. Elisha cast salt 
therein, saying, “ Thus saith Jehovah, 
I have healed these waters, there shall 


not be from them any more death, or | 


barren land.” 

So Israel was a fountain whose wa- 
ters were carrying death rather than 
life abroad to mankind. God would 
heal that fountain by the salt of divine 
grace, so that ultimately they should 

e for the healing of the nations. 
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“ little children”—which is then ex- 


city, where the ark had rested, where 
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On leaving Jericho an incident oc- 
curred to Elisha sufficiently character- 
istic of the irreligion of the times. 
Where children are ungoverned, the 
bonds of society are unloosed. Pre- 
cocious profanity is one of the worst 
symptoms of social disease. Especially 
in Israel, whose constitutional law so 
strictly enjoined the government and 
instruction of the young. 

As if to show to what an extent Is- 
rael had been debauched and diseas- 
ed by idolatry, the moment Elisha 
crossed the border out of Judah, in the 
vicinity of Bethel, he was beset by a 
crowd of young men and boys. The 
record reads “little children,’ and 
thus many have received the impres- 


sion that they were infants ;—rosy lit-| 


tle innocents just out of Sabbath- 
school—who did not know any better. 
Hereupon infidelity has grown very 
tragic. Those sweet babes, not know- 
ing any better, not meaning any harm, 
saw a queer-looking old man coming 
along, and began to make fun of him. 
And what could there be so very wick- 
ed in that? Uncivil, no doubt, but 
not a crime deserving of death exact- 


It is to be remembered, however, 
that the term “ little children,” or “lit- 
tle ones,” in the Old Testament, in- 
cludes all under twenty years old. 
Thus when they were condemned to 
wander forty years in the desert, it was 
said they should die, all except their 


mri to mean all under twenty. 
ow, sweet babes of sixteen, eighteen, 
or nineteen, among us in our great 
cities are generally supposed to be 
not particularly verdant, nor innocent 
of rowdyish propensities. The fact 
was propably not very different in 
Elisha’s time. Bethel, that ancient 


good old Samuel had his judicial seat, 
and where the true worship of God 


led forth a throng of disorderly boys, — 
as fierce and brutal, probably, as any 
of the mobs of modern times. 

They came forth to dog his steps 

with insult and outcry, not because he 
was an old man, for it is probable 
that he was in the prime of life; not 
because he was queer-looking, or odd, 
and they wanted to have a little fun. 
_ No. This was Elisha, the follower 
of Elijah. The storyof Elijah’s trans- 
lation had gone like wildfire all over 
thecountry. It went on before Elisha, 
Every body he had met had heard of 
it. Every body looked at him with 
wonder, and with feelings according 
with his own character—the true Is- | 
raelite with veneration, the idolater 
with the same envenomed bitterness 
he had felt for Elijah. 

Thus at Jericho, we find him receiv- 
ed with the deepest ‘veneration. All 
through the territory of Judah, which 
Jehoshaphat had purged from idols, he 
probably met the same deference. But 
the instant he crossed the boundary 
line, and came where idolatry was es- 
tablished by State law, he breatheda | 
different atmosphere. The very air 
was tainted. The whole tone of pub<« 
lic sentiment was corrupt, antagonis- 
tic, deadly. Idolaters that met him 
scowled on him. They shunned him 
as a loathsome thing, or they glared 
fiercely on him with eyes of suppres- 
sed vengeance. 

“Oh, ho!” they thought,“ Thatis | 
our game iz it? Elijah has gone to 
eaven, has he? That vile enemy of 

his country’s institutions; that detestas— 
ble agitator that troubled Israel ; that 
blood-thirsty fanatic that slew four 
hundred of our most refined prophets, 
the flower of classic literature; that — 
odious dog that was chased out of so- 
ciety as not fit to live with respectable 
people; God has taken Aim up to hea- 
ven, has he? And he has sent us 
you in his place? Yes; you are 


had been early established, now pour- 


the man that saw him go. You 
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_ that was intolerable and odious in 


' covenant, were of tremendous scope 


- contrary, it was an act of sublime ex- 
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are of the same fanatical breed . 
ou are come to c out the same 
incendiary and seditious designs. All 


Elijah is concentrated to a double bit- 
terness in you. And to give yourself 
currency you bring us this story of his 
deification! Off! Away with you. 
Follow your master. e’ll make 
earth too hot to hold you. Where's 
your chariot of fire? A likely story. 
And your horses of fire—you old bald 
head. Let’s see youtryit! Up with 
you! Away with you!” And so the 
acrid leaven wrought, and foamed 
over ; the mob caught the approving 
wink of the respectable upper classes 
—and poured out from all the filthy 
lanes and by-ways of Bethel yelling, 
up thou bald head! Go up thou 
bald head!” And there was a general 
jubilee of virtuous patriotism, which 
from words would soon have proceed- 
ed to blows, had there not been an 
unexpected verification of their own 
constitution and covenant, by Him 
whose authority they had set at 
naught. 

Reaching an eminence, Elisha turn- 
ed calmly round to face the howling 
rabble, and pronounced against them 
the curse written in their own law. 
God had declared the prophetic office 
to be sacred. 

“TI will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren like unto. 
thee, (Moses,) and whosoever shall! 
not harken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, | will require 
it of him.” 

Moreover, the curses, denounced 
against them by Moses, if they broke 


—famine, pestilence, drought, sick- 
ness, and death in every form. Eli- 
sha, therefore, did not turn and curse 
them as a profane man enraged with 
another. It was not the maledictioh 


of personal vindictiveness. On the 


‘altation of soul, of tramphant faith, in 
@ man jast about to be torn in pieces 
by a furious mob, to dare to face his 
foes with simple reliance on God's 
ancient written word. Elevated to see 
from a divine stand-point the whole na- 
tion sunk in apostasy, Elisha regards 
this as an ebulition of the national 
heart against God ;—and to denounce 
His judgment and avenging curse 
he needed no words of his own. ‘The 
probabilities of history are all amply 
verified if we even imagine him quot- 
ing a “ thus saith the Lord,” word for 
word from Moses. 


** And when the Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
Because of the provoking of his sons and daugh- 


ters. 
I will heap michiefs upon them, 


I will spend mine arrows upon . 

I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them, 

Weth the poison of serperts of the dust.” 

Whether Elisha quoted some such 
passage from their law, we can not 
say, or whether, by the same inspira- 
tion that guided - Moses, he uttered 
others of similarimport. But suppose 
that he had, how appropriate would it 
have been to the event that followed. 

“T will send the teeth of beasts up- 
on them,” says the prophet, and lo! 
while the words are on his lips, from 
the deep shades of the forest, two gi- 
gantic bears suddenly leap into the 
midst of the mob, and witha single 
stroke of their shaggy paw, smite one 
and another dead on the earth. All 
is consteriation and flight. The air 
is filled with shrieks and groans, and 
roarings. In vain they fly. Hem- 
med in by the woods, chased this way 
and that, they fall easy victims, and 
forty-two of the most audacious are 
soon stretched bleeding and mangled 
in the dust. 

Amuzed the prophet stood! Filled 
with horror and with awe he beheld the 
awful scene, which possibly was &s 
unexpected to him in that precise 


form as to the victims themselves. 
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And burdened more deeply than ever 
with a sense of the reality of the divine 
system set up in Israel, and his own 
mission to an apostate people, he con- 


_ tinued his way to the solitude of Car- 


mel. 

Do any then repeat the sentimental 
effusions of infidelity on this occasion ? 
And is this held up with the calling of 
fre from heaven by Elijah as an in- 
stance of a sanguinary spirit pervad- 
ing the Old Testament ? | 

But let it be remembered that there 
was a life-and-death struggle for true 
worship then, as there is for true liber- 
ty now. All the world was in arms 
against the true system in Israel. 
Idolatry was triumphant all over the 
world, and with idolatry was leagued 
the despotism ofages. Israel was the 
forlorn hope of earth. All the civil 
and religions liberty of future ages 
were in the germ in that religious and 
civil polity—and idolatry had now 
come in with bloody hand to crush out 
the life of that very system, in the 
heart of Israel, in its last stronghold. 
Nay, Israel herself had turned to 
strangle in her cradle the infant hopes 
of man. Was God sanguinary in sav- 
ing the babe by rending the murder- 
ers in pieces? True, God was not in 
the rending wind, fire and earthquake, 
as he was in the still small voice, but 
were they not of him? And when it 
was a choice of life and death between 
that scoffing and athestic genera- 
tion, and all the sacred hopes of na- 
tions yet unborn, should God pet and 
pamper blood-thirsty sons of Belial, 
and consign all future millions to 
chains anddarkness? 

If instead of two bears, God had 
sent millions of wild beasts to devour 
the whole idolatrous people ; if instead 
of et by lightning a hundred 
soldiers, he had sunk the whole na- 
tion by earthquake, or swept them off 


by pestilence, or famine, or sword, it 
_ would have been but the most simple’ 


signed to cherish. 


fulfilment of their law, six hundred 
years His chastisements 
were mercifully stinted to the least 
possible degree. He suffered long, 
and tolerated those ten apostate tribes 
to the latest moment, before he aban- 
doned them to be swept away into re- 
turnless exile. 

Those who are so shocked, then, at 
these dealings of God with idolaters, 
should beware lest they expose them- 
selves to the suspicion of sympathiz- 
ing with idolatry. At all events, it is 
because they do not see any thing 
very wicked in the system, that 
they take sides with the culprits, | 
rather than with the Divine judge. 
Idolatry did not spring from igno- 
rance, but ignorance from idolatry. 
They had'the knowledge of God but 
went away from it “because they 
did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge.” Idolatry is the cause of 
civil despotism. And all thetrueli-_ 
berty there is on earth has developed ~ 
out cf the old Hebrew germ. Idolatry 
was gathering in on I[srael like a gi- 
ant on a little child. Summary mea- 
sures were needed. Presses, papers, 
books, and other appliances for form- 
ing public sentiment, they had not. 
The only possible methods of preserv- | 


ing the true system were those ofdi- | 


rect divine intervention. Therefore, 
God did interpose by fire and sword, 
by prague and pestilence, by earth- 
quake and whirlwind, by wild beasts 
and thunderbolts, to make the gigan- 
tic muderous cyclops of idolatry re- 
coil writhing, shattered, blasted, and 
gnashing its teeth, before the ven- 
gence of Heaven. 

The same energy of the God of this 
world which was exerted to corrupt 
Israel, and make her the deadly per- 
secutress of that very system she was 
intended to foster, will be exerted to 
corrupt us as a nation, and make us 
the deadliest enemies of the system of 
berty we were de-. 
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.it. You are in mistake in several 
. of this institution. 


‘that the great and only object of the 
-Bible-Union was to revise the Scrip- 
‘tures of the Old and New Testa- 
uments.” 
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There are those who depreeate 
agitation. Let us rest. Give us a 
long Sabbath from open 


the enormities of the idolatry of the 


nineteenth century — the idolatry of 


lust, and gold, and power, incarnate 


_ inthe system ofslavery. Give us rest. 


Peace, peace. Prophesy unto us 
smooth things. Away with agitators, 
and fanatics—your Elijahs and Eli- 


_shas, that trouble Israel. Our liber- 


ties and our religion will take care of 


themselves. No need of fighting for 
tLem. 


But the truth is, the whole ingenu- 
ity of Satan is now directed to corrupt 
our institutions, change their moral 
character, nullify their influence, turn 
us, as Israel] wasturned, directly round 
from our original, and force us into 
direct and sanguinary antagonism to 
the God of our Fathers. Against this 


we must fight. The more Elijahs the! 


better. And wnen one Elijah goes up, 
let an Elisha always be ready to re- 
ceive his mantle and a double portion 
of his spirit.—Jndependent. 
* BIBLE UNION AGAIN. 


Letter from Bro. 8. E. Shepherd, Editor of “The 
Reviser.” 


N. York, July 25th, 1855. 


Dear brother Boggs—I notice in an 
article, under the heading “ The Bible 
Union,” some remarks from you which 
I regret, because I fear they may do 
harm to the revision cause. You 
have written some excellent articles 
in favor of the American Bible Union, 
for which I rejoiced. The iustitution 
is the same in its constitution and 
management as when you approved 


particulars in the view you now take 


' Ist. It was not “the general idea 


discussion of | fun 


| 2d. It was not “with that understan- 
‘ding that a large of the 
have been col 
3d. “The-mere distribution of Bi-. 
bles” is not the object of the institu- 
tion. 
4th. Your fears “ that the revision 
of the Scriptures is a secondary matter 
with the managers of the Bible Union, 
and that the great desideratum with 
them is to build up a mammoth Bi- 
ble Society, being decidedly baptist 
in all its essential features,” would 
soon be dispelled, if you were as inti- 
mately acquainted with the managera 
as I have the happiness to be. 
Sth. The American Bible Union is 
not “abont to resolve itself” into a 
anent Bible Society. It has al- 
ways declared this as its design. 
th. * Every dollar contributed for 
| that purpose’’ (revision) has been “ sa- 
cred to such use.” Not ONE DOLLAR 
OF IT HAS BEEN USED FOR ANY OTHER 
PURPOSE. 
7th. We have never“drawn any one 
into it by the specious pretext of aid- 
ing in the revision of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.” it was not the only object of 
this institution to revise the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. The . 
Society has declared the reverse of this 
in the most public manner. The sec- 
ond article in its constitution—the ar- 
ticle expressive of its object, says, “Its 
object shall be to procure and circulate — 
the most faithful versious of the Sacred 
Scriptures 1n ALL LANGUAGES THROUGH- 
OUT THE WorLD.” This constitution 
has been published, and republished, 
and always with this article. It has 
been reiterated again and again, by our 
speakers and agents. Its object was 
not only fo revise the English Scrip- 
tures but to furnish faithful versions in 
all languages, and also to circulate 
them. There was, from the beginning 
‘much more contemplated than merely 
to revise. No person who has ever 


ead the constitution has ever had the 
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“idea that the preat and only object las entertaining even a favorable opin- 
was to revise the scriptures of the Old jion of what christians mean by these 
and New Testaments,” in the English | phrases. The really pious and good 
language. | | men among the Baptists are known to 
In relation to the funds paid for this ibe such by their works. But men who 
specific purpose we can assure youjhave few pious actions must have | 
that they have not only all been so ap- |many pious words to establish any re- 
plied, but thousands of dollars, paid for | putation at all for piety. They slan- 
the general purposes of the Union have jder the Baptists when they claim to be 
also been appropriated to this specific | Baptists. 
object. I am glad, brother Boggs, to see you 
Ve have the means of knowing jfeel anxious for the completion of the 
that it was for the general and not ex- |English Revision. It is indicative of 
clusively for the specific purpose of the an interest in the work. But you 
organization “that a large proportion | must be patient. The work is pro- 
of the funds have becn contributed.” |gressing as fast as is compatible with 
The Bible Union is not designed, |accuracy—the thing most to be de- 
neither is it “ decidedly Baptist in alilsired. As soon as we can we will 
its essential features.” I know baptist furnish your church, or any other 
brethren of the Bible Union who are |church which prefers to act separately, 
as unsectarian as any men on this con- with as many copies for circulation as 
tinent. Ido not refer to Mr. Graves |you may desire, and at the lowest pos- 
nor Mr. Ford. There are some bap-|sidble prices ; while we hope to have 
tists, brother Boggs, who would re- enough for the Union to distribute be- 
joice to make the Union what you yond the field of individual congrega- 
intimate, but they are not “managers ;” tional efforts. In this way we hope, 
and if they had been they would have jultimately, to fill the world with the 
managed to ruin the institution long precious book. 
before this time. Men of the spirit In the mean time, dear brother, be 
_ and temper of Mr. Graves and Mr.!assured that every dime contributed 
Ford may argue in favor of “ spiritual | specifically for the English revision, 
influence,” and “ vital piety,” with all ‘or any other purpose, will as certainy 
the bitterness characteristic of their \be so appropriated as it reaches our 
writings, without ever becoming very treasury. 
spiritual or very pious. They are,| Now, my brother, if you, in the dis- 
from the force of circumstances, |tribution of the Holy Oracles, prefer 
among Bible Union men; but it is|to act in a congregational way, act 
much to be deplored. The cause|vigorously. We will not complain. - 
would be much better off without their |If any other persons choose to con- 
aid. They are certainly trying to|centrate the energies and means of a 
make disturbance. They would be thousand churches, and many myriads 
lad to drive the Disciples from the |of individuals who have a disposition 
nion if they could—dut they cannot. |to do. good, you will not forbid them 
Let them write in favor of “ experi- | because they follow not with you, but, 
mental religion,” “vital piety,” and jacting on the philosophy of the great 
“*a change of heart,” because, if they |Teacher sent from God, that is 
did not declare their belief in these |not against him is for him, you will 
things; may, if they did not make/|“let them alone.” _ 
them afl important in their writings,| Brother, .we would -highly esteem 
no person would even mistrust them |your labors in the cause, and rejoice 
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in your hearty co-operation to the full 
extent of all that the. Union contem- 
plated at its birth, and still contem- 
lates ; but if you cannot go the whole 
ength with us, we hope we shall have 
your co-operation as far as you can go, 
and we shall always concede to you 
the right to stop where you think God 
requires you to stop. e trust, more- 
over that you will allow us to proceed 
till we think. the Lord commands a 
halt. Fraternally, S. E. Susrarp. 


REMARES, 


It is with unfeigned pleasure that we 
lay before the readers of the Magazine 
the foregoing letter, coming as it does 
from one whose position enables him 
to speak advisedly concerning the 
movements and objects of the “‘ Bible 
Union,” and whose christian character 
gives weight to what he has written. 

It will no doubt be gratifying to those 
who have contributed their money in 
aid of the revision of the English scrip- 
tures to learn that no part of such con- 
tribution “‘has been used for any other 
purpose.” We confess the declaration 
has relieved our mind entirely upon 
that point. | 

From the statements concening the 
original objects of the society, and an 
examination of the constitution, we 
find the resolutions of the Chicago 
meeting more in accordance with the 
letter of the institution than we at first 
supposed, still we inclined to the opin- 
ion that the great mass of contributers 
throughout the country entertained the 
idea that its grand object was to give 
to the student of the bible a correct 
translation of that sacred volume in his 
own vernacular, The speeches of its 
agents and other friends, both oral and 


written as far as we are advised, kept 
that point before them to the exclusion 
of every other. 

Besides, it was the “ revision move- 
ment” that called forth all the opposi- 
tion of those who arrayed themselves 
in opposition to it. The enemies of 


“revision” have no objection to “ bi- 
ble societies,” or any other human or- 


ganizations, for they are generally in 
the front rank of those who are labor- 
ing-to push forward human inventions, — 
and “teaching for doctrine the com-- 
mandments ofmen.” But their oppo-. 
sition arises from the fact they dread 
the light of truth, they are afraid of a 
true and faithful translation, lest their 
craft should thereby be endangered. 
We are glad to hear that Messrs. 
Graves and Ford are not specimens of 
the “ managers,” and still more so that 
some of the “ Baptist brethren of the 
Bible Union are as unsectarian as any 
men on this continent.” May tho Lord 
hasten the time when they shall all be 
such! Bat in this connection candor 
compels us to confess that we have 


{some leading spirits in our ranks who 


are as full of sectarianism as either 
Mr. Graves or Mr. Ford. We hope, 
however, that the much desired and 
long looked for revised version will, 
when it appears, dispel from among the 


followers of that, Saviour who prayed 


for the union of all who believe on him 
the demon of sectarianism, and every 
other ism that may mar the peace of 
Zion,or hinder that union, communion, 
and co-operation of christians which 


js necessary that the world may have 


faith in the Son ot God. 


_ We bope the “ Bible Union ” will 
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hasten on the work of revision with | 


that energy which the importance of the 
cause demands, and that its managers 
will feel that to them is entrusted the 
’ most important work of the age; that 

they are to some extent at least respon- 
sible for the time when it shall appear, 
as well as its character when it does 
appear. 

We hope our brethren everywhere 
will continue to aid in this glorious 
- work as long as means are required 
for its accomplishment, and when a 
pure version is completed we trust each 
congregation will feel it a duty to use 
all the means in their power to place a 
copy in the hands of every family in 
their neighborhood. We believe the 
heaven-organized institution of the 
New Testament, known as the church 
of Christ, is emphatically the “pillar 
' and support of the truth,” and conse- 
quently competent to perform the work 
necessary to carry out its design and 
the great missionary spirit of its foun- 
der, without the aid of human organ- 
isms. Claiming as we do the privilege 
of judging for ourselves as to the 
amount and character of our obliga- 
tions, we could not consistently do less 
than award to others the same rights, 
we therefore feel no disposition to pre- 
_ scrive limits for the actions of any one, 
but simply refer all who desire to act 
scripturally, to go to the infallible 


standard, to the law and the testimo-| 


ny, and there learn that wisdom which 
will make wise unto salyerems J.B. 


themselv pros 


_allothers. 


persons in favor with 
are out of favor — 


j 


BIBLE vs. SLAVERY. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
NEW TESTAMENT ASGUMENT CONSIDERED. 

The pro-slavery argument, founded 
on the teachings of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, will now be considered. It is af- 
firmed by the advocates of slavery, 
that Christ did not forbid slavehold- . 
ing, and therefore it is not wrong. . 
Christ, say they, would certainly have — 
forbidden it, if ‘sinful. The truth of 
this affirmation may be justly ques- 
tioned. Christ re-affirmed the law 
and the prophets, and gave them his» 
highest sanction, and made them the 

abe of action under the new dispensa- 
tion. Matt. v, 17-19, Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets: I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfill. For verily I say unto 
you, till heaven or earth pass away, 
one jot or title shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. 
Whosoever, therefure, shali break one 
of the least of these ‘commandinents, 
cnd shall teach men so, he shall be 
called least in the kingdom of- heaven : 
but whosoever shall do, and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven.” Jatt. xxii, 
36-40, ‘“‘ Master,' which is the great 
commandment inthe law? Jesus said 
unto him, thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. vii, 12, ** Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should . 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets.” 
From these passages, it is as clear as | 
truth can be, that Christ does make 
the law and the prophets the rule of 
Christian conduct. He enjoins allthat — 


‘ |} the law and the prophets enjoin, and 


_* 

— 
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- forbids all that they forbid. And ac- 
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cording to this exposition of the law 
and the prophets, they forbid every 

ible injury that man can do to his 
ellow man, We are forbidden to do 
anything that is inconsistent with lov- 
ing our neighbor as ourselves, We 
are forbidden to do to any human be- 
ing what we would not have done to 
ourselves. “ Love worketh no ill to 


against those that oppress the hirelin 

in his wages.” Jens xxii, 13, “We 
unto him that buildeth house by 
unrighteousness, and his chambers by 
wrong: that useth his neighbor’s ser- 
vice without wages, and giveth him 
not for his work.” Lukex,7, “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” If one 
man has a right to wages for his labor, 


his neighbor, therefore love is the ful- 


filling of the law,” Rom. xiii,10. If, 


holdiog a man, and using him as prop- 
erty is no injury,then no injury can 


be done toa man. If to roba man of.a woe 


propert 
criminal is it to deprive him of the 
means of procuring and holding prop- 
erty. That slavery works il] to man, 
cannot be honestly denied; and, there- 


all men have. Christ affirms that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and the 
prophets condemn those who withhold 
wages from the laborer, and denounce 
against them as oppressors. 


is @ sin, how. much more Slavery withholds wages from the la- 


borer, and therefore, the prophets for- 
bid slavery. 


Second. The prophets forbid op- 


fore, Christ forbids slavery. The law 
condemns to death the man who makes 


pression. Unjust bondage is one kind 
‘of oppression mentioned in the law 
and the prophets. Ezod. iii, 9, “I 


his fellow man a slave, “* He that steal- | also have seen the oppression where- 


eth a man and selleth him, or if he be 


put to death.” The design of stealing 


‘with the Egyptians oppress them.” 
found in his hand, he shall surely be | 


Bondage was a part of the oppression 
of Egypt. Jer. xxxiv, 8-20. The 


a man is that of making him a slave, | Jews held their brethren in bondage 


and therefore, the meaning of the law 


‘contrary to justice and the law of God 


is, he that makes a man a slave, sells on that subject. This was the kind of 


or holds him as such, will surely be 
put to death. 

There is no way in which an inno- 
cent man can be made a slave, that is 
any more honest than stealing him. 


_ No innocent man was ever held in 


slavery by a title better than the thiet’s 
title. Slavery begins and ends in rob- 
bery, and the eighth commandment is, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” The law, 
then, does both in its spirit and letter 


_ forbid slavery, under the severest pen- 


alty. Christ adopted this law as the 
law of his government, therefore he 
did forbid slavery as a whole and in all 
its parts. | 

The prophets taught the sentiments 
of the law, and they forbid all the 
things involved in slavery. 

First. The prophets forbid the tak- 


ing of labor without wages. Mal. iii, 


bondage now called slavery. It was 
involuntary service without contract 
and without wages, consequently un- 
just, and for this the Jews were deliv- 
ered ** to the sword, to pestilence, and 
to be removed into all the kingdoms of 
the earth.” If it be said that this was 
for enslaving their brethren contrary to 
law, I reply, to enslave a stranger was 
equally oppression, and equally con- 
trary tolaw. “Thou shalt not vex a 
stranger, neither shalt thou oppress 
him.” The prophets, then, do forbid 
all such oppression as stavery is. And 
by them the Lord does command the 
Jews to let all such go free. Isa. viii, 
6, “Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen to loose the bands of wicked; 
néss, to undo the heavy burdens, an 

to let the oppressed go free, and that 


ye break every yoke.” This command 


= 
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extends to all enslaved persons, and |slaves. The word doulos means sim- 
shows that slavery is oppression, and ly one that serves, without describin 
contrary to the laws and institutions) fis relation as aservant. Thelearned — 
of the Old Testament. It is evident|/world is challenged to show that it 
that the law and the prophets-do for-' means anything else than simply one 
bid slavery and all that constitutes it.} who serves, without any respect to the 
Christ re-affirms the law and the pro-| particular relation under which he 
phets, and therefore, he did forbid: does serve. He may serve voluntari@ | 
slavery, and his own ’ personal teach: ‘ly, he may serve as a hireling, or as 
ings are decidedly against all that!one that has sold his services for a 
constitutes slavery. jterm of years, or as an apprentice, or 
It is said by the advocates of slavery, as one unjustly compelled to serve as 
that it existed in the Apostolic Chureh- | | a slave, or he may serve as the subject 
es, that slaveholders were admitted to of a king, or as a minister of the gos- 
communion, and that the Apostles ‘pel, or as an officer, or as a legislator, 
gave directions to masters and slaves! or one who serves in any way of which 
respecting their relative duties. In| we possibly can conceive. Our Eng- 
proof of this they cite 1 Tim. vi, 1, 2, \lish word servant is an exact transla- 
“Let as many servants as are under tion of the Greek word doulos. And 
the yoke count their own masters to translate it into the definite word 
worthy of all honor, that the name of slave, is a gross violation of the origi- 
God and his doctrine be not blasphem-!nal. Our translators of the Scriptures 
ed, and they that have believing mas-jhave uniformly translated the word 
ters, let them not despise them, be-\doulos into the word servant, never 
cause they are brethren, but rather do. 7 into the word slave, and for the reason 
- them service, because they are faithful | that it never means slave. There were 
and beloved partakers of the benefit.” | other servants in the Roman Empire 
It is generally admitted that the ser- | besides slaves. The Apostles address- — 
vants under the yoke were slaves, but } ed servants in general, but never slaves 
this admission is without proof. It in particular, and therefore, the term 
cannot be proved by the terms used.|slave (andrapodon) is not found in 
The term yoke is figurative, and appli-| Apostolic writings. And so they ad- 
cable to any kind of eubiedtia or ob- dress masters in general, but never a 
ligation. The Savior said, “ take my |slave-master in particular. The term 
yoke upon you,” JAfait. xi, 29, 30. lav re-holder is once, and once only, 
The same word zu gon (yoke) is used’ 'found in the Apostolic writings. 1 
in both places. And this is sufficient Tim. i, 9, 10, * Knowing this, that the 
to show that nothing can be proved by | law is not made for a righteous man, 
the term yoke. If it had been pous,|but for the lawless and disobedient, 
the foot, it would have been more Slike |for the ungodly and for sinners, for 
slavery. A slave is andrapodon from the ot a and profane, for murderers 
@ner @ man, and pous the ot of fathers and murderers of mothers, 
word, definitely meaning a slave, does! for man-slayers, for whoremon rs, 
hot occur in the Scriptures. Nothing for them that defile themselves with 
can be proved from the word douloi,| mankind, for mg istais, (slave- 
servants, for that is a general term an- holders.) for liars, fo pee persons, 
swering to our English word servant,’ and if there be sade er thing that is 
which never defines any one kind of/contrary to sound doctrine.” The 
servants. This term can bea rendered and istais 
‘slaves only as servants, as' into man-stealers, and very justly, be- 
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cause all slaveho!ders in the Roman 
Empire were man-stealers, according 
to the Divine law. The same is true 
of all ~ American slaveholders, how 
honorable soever they may be in other 
Tespects. 
The English word master, is a gen- 


@cral term that does not describe the} 


sense in which one is master; conse- 
quently we say, schoolmaster, horse- 
master, master of apprentices, slave- 
master. Thus, the kind of master 
must be described by some other word. 
_Kurios and despotes, each translated 
into master, do not define the relation 
by which one is master or lord. It is 
therefore denied, in the face of the 
whole learned world, that the Apostles 
did, in any of their writings, address 
either slave or slave-:nasters in partic- 
vlar. They used just such terms as 
would be appropriate in any free State. 
They simply address masters and ser- 
vunts in general, and define and enjoin 
such mutual duties as exist in free 
States. And they enjoined mutual 
duties wholly subversive of any slave 
system. If Paul had said, let as many 
andrapoda (slaves) as are under the 
yo.-e, count their own masters worthy 


- of all honor, there could have been no. 
- doubt but that he meant slaves and 


none else; but instead of andrapoda, 
(slaves,) he uses douloi, (servants.) 


And besides this, it is not easy to see| 


how slaves, unjustly held as property, 
and robbed of their rights, cou!d count 
their own oppressors worthy of all 
honor. It is affirmed then, that it can- 
not be proved that slaves were intend- 
ed by servants under the yoke. But 
if slaves were meant, it proves nothing, 
inasmuch as their masters were unbe- 
lievers. The servants that had believ- 
ing masters are not represented as be- 

ing under the yoke, and are taught not 
_ to despise their masters, but voluntari- 
ly to do them service. This implies 
that they were at liberty to decline 
their service, were liable to be tempted 


to despise their masters and leave their 
service; else why should the opposite 
be enjoined. There is no evidence 
that believing masters were slave-hold- 
ers. 


_AFRIGAN DISCOVERIES. 


| Discoveries are daily making in re- 
gions beyond what was denominated 
tlie frontier. Among others, travellers — 
have arrived from the Zulu country. 
In some places it was fertile and beau- 
tiful, with vegetation luxuriant; in 
others the land was barren, with not a 
tree to be seen for miles. The chief 
food of the inhabitants is milk, rice and 
| Sweet potatoes. 
In one place a party of travellers 
came to the kraal of one of the princi- 
| Zulu chiefs, styled by the natives 
n Corzan. Here they were hospita- 
bly entertained for four daya. Corzan, 
the chief, rejoiced in the possession of 
twenty wives, all of whom were daily 
dismissed to the labors of the field, ex- 
cept one favorite dark beauty, who 
scemed exempt from this unfeminine 
occupation. A cup-bearer, too, figur- 
ed at the festive-board, reminding the 
travellers of Pharaoh and the kings of 
ancient times, a tall, stalwart native, 
whose head was bound with a large 
blue shaw], in Oriental stye.. The na- 
tives use black earthenware cups. 
These!cups were so beautifully glazed 
and of such curious workmanship that 
the travellers were surprised to find 
j tat they were manufactured by the 
natives. About one-hundred of these 
vassals were summoned upon one oc- 
casion and dispatched to hunt bufla- 
loes. Large crops of mealy, sweet 
potatoes, and Cafire corn were seen, 
as we'l as immense quantities of sugar 
cane. 
Discoveries of considerable magni- 
tude have been made, throwing light 
upon the geography of the interior of 
Africa. The great lake, discovered 
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about & year since in Southern Africa, 


though receiving the waters of several THE FAULTS OF CHRISTIANS. - 


rivers, has no outlet to the ocean.| Wuar!. Christians have faults? 
‘North of this lake, about seven days’| Yes, a multitude, covering them like 
journey, not by railroad, but by ox-|a garment. Faults of the tongue and 
teams, a ridge of very high mountains of conduct, more than can be easily 
crosses the continent, and beyond it a numbered. There is not one that liv- 
‘new “river system” commences, thejeth and sinneth not. 


streams all falling to the north,and ul-| But do they know that they have 


timately into the ocean. A chieftain}such faults, and will they acknow- 
with his tribe, oppressed by a powerful ledgeit? Yes, yes, they know it well, 
tyrant in the Zulu country, twenty-/| too, well for their comfort, and they-ac- 
eight degrees south of the equator and! knowledge itfrankly. ‘They confess it 
near the eastern coast, fled over these'also to God, and that with the deepest 
‘mountains to the northwest, carrying|sorrow and shame. When you see 
desolation along with him, and was in them in public, employed in the busi- 
turn driven further north by the Boers,; ness, and beset by the temptations and 
till he has traversed with his tribe cares of life, they may not appear dif- 
about a thousand miles. The Boers ferent from other men. Butcould you 
are still pressing upon him like a re-| read their hearts you would find that 
treating lion, and are beginning to:their errors sprang mostly from im- 
rout him from his latest lair in Cen-' pulse, and were not intentional; and 
tral Africa, while they take possession could you enter their places of private 
of his territories. The Cape Town devotion, you would hear them de- 
Mail hazards the prediction that before plore theit sins with ingenuous con- 
twenty-five years shall elapse, the trition. 
whole interior of Africa, to. the equa-; Then you think they can be real 
tor, will be occupied by civilized com- | Christians notwithstanding their faults? 
munities of the EEnropean race, and,I think they may. Their faults donot 
robably under the dominion of Great help their case, surely ; so far as they 
Britian. | go they bear hard against it; and if 
—$ +5 — there were not positive and weighty 
How are the amiles of on the other side, I should 


nocence, how endearing the sympa-|2#V¢ to give itup. 

thies of Jove, how mo the solace of! . But why do you we they Bese: 4 be 
friendship, how lovely the tears of) christians, while yet they. are 
affection, These combined are imperfect Chiefly for this, 
characteristic of woman. They are that whenever they err they acknowi- 
the true poetry of humanity — rich) °S° it with unfeigned regret ; they ask 
pearls clustering around the altar of; Ostveness of God through Jesus 


domestic happiness. effort of their lives to overcome their 


faults. It is no proof of piety that a 


‘ 


Christ, and they make it the aim and 


It is a good answer that was given 
by a poor woman to a minister who 
asked her “ What is faith?” She re- 
plied “I am ignorant. I cannot an- 
swer well; but I: think that faith 


man is simply circumspect and irre- 
proachable in his: outward conduct. 
No one can earn heaven so. Some 
men train their tongues, eyes, hands 
and feet into a very becoming behavior, 
while their inward character is not im- 


proved at all, And some men are at 
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, while con- 
uct is, in some respects, at 
fault. “A ad anak, thie 
but the trath of it cannot be denied. 
These professing christians, it may be, 
have got bad tempers, which they can- 
not always control. Or they may 
. have been taught pernicions sentiments 
and practices by irreligious parents or 
by associates, which they now find it 
hard to unlearn. Perhaps, too, they 
do not read their Bibles as attentively 


heart truly religious 


as they should, nor pray as frequently. 


and devoutly as they ought to do. 
But however we may account for these 
faults, christians do not “ make a trade 
of sinning.” They strive to subdue 
their bad tempers, to eradicate their 
pernicious notions, to overcome their 
evil habits, and to improve their con- 
ductinevery particular, This is their 
settled purpose, their daily prayer, their 
daily endeavor. | 
Show me a man who when he falls 
makes no attempt to rise again, and 
shows no desire to do so, whose whole 
spirit and demeanor are unchristian, 
and I will care little for his professions 
of piety. But show me one who, 
though he falls occasionally, yet rises 
as often, brushes off his defilement, and 
gocs on his way more carefully—a man 
whose spirit and conduct are habitually 
Christian-like—and I will be far from 
denying that he is truly religious. Did 


not David have faults? Yes, a host of 


them ; but oh! how he hated them, 
and confessed them, and fought against 
them. Did not Peter have faults? Ah, 
me! hear him curse and swear, and 
“deny his Lord. But see him soon 
te aside and weeping bitterly, 
‘most bitterly. And behold, too, his 
~subsequent life. Did not Judas, anoth- 
-er professed Christian, have faults ? 
Yes, truly; and see him cherishing a 
spirit of covetousness day by day, then 
turning traitor to his Master, and after 
this wrong act rushing forth into a soli- 
tary place and hanging himself! 


But let us turn from professing chris- 
Pes to you who lay no claim to piety, 
and yet are so sensitive to the faults of 
those who do. Are you y sin- 
cere and ingenuons in your fault find- 
ing? If a professed christian is meek 
and humble, do you not call him mean 
and a toady? If he is zealous to pro- 
mote religion and public morals, do 
you not style him a fanatic? You 
say, if christians were only consistent 
in their daily conduct, you would be- 
lieve the Gospel and become a chris- 
tian yourself. But such high exam- 
ples as you call for have been witness- 
ed, and yet the men who saw them did 
not believe. The prophets and apos- 
tles were holy men, far in advance of 
their age, and yet most of those who 
observed their daily lives, rejected 
their doctrines and persecuted them 
even unto death. The man Christ 
Jesus lived a perfect life, but only a 
few believed on him. John the Bap- 
tist came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they said he had a devil. Jesus 
Christ came eating and drinking, and 
they called him a glutton and a wine- 
bibber. It is hard to please irreligious 
men with any exhibition of the relig- 
ious life. Call it not uncharitable if 
we say that many men delight to dis- 
cover faults in christians that they may 
‘have a show of apology for their own 
irreligious lives. 

But whatan apology! Because cer- 
tain supposed christians do wrong, you 
do worse; you refuse to become chris- 
tian at all! Because they wound the 
Savior, you take license to drive the 
spear deeper. Oh, be entreated to 
cherish a different spirit. Christ is 
none the less worthy of your love be- 
cause Others treat him unworthily. 
Make their shortcomings a reason for 
our striving to serve Him better. 
ek to heal the wounds they have in- 
flicted. Put them to shame by your 
perfect christian life—Jnd ent. 
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EDITORIAL LETTERS.—No. 1. 


Lafayette, Ind. Aug. 20, 55. 
My pear Wire,—lIn this and the 
papers that may follow I -propose to 
address you not only as my “* better- 
half,” and the sharer of all my for- 
tunes, but as my resident partner in 
the responsible work of preparing our 


its numerous and wide-spread readers. 

After our “ adieu” had been spoken 
on the morning of the 9th inst. I 
wendedemy way to the depot of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, and 


|my stay of three days in that city I 
also enjoyed the hospitality of brethren 
|Bouz and Berry. With the evening 
train on Saturday I retraced my steps 
as far as Greensburg, to spend the 

Lord’s day with the brethren there, a3 __ 
\they had requested metodo. I spoke 
ltwice to a full house; but unfortunate- — 
ly mentioning the Pope in my after- 


| monthly magazine for the reception of |noon address, the nerves of an “ old 


line” brother were so affected that he 
arose and left the house. I spent the 
time very pleasantly at the house of 
Bro. Danville Branham, who with his. 
| amiable companion are well known 


was soon carried by the iron horse to |for their hospitality. 1 supped once 


Greensburg, my first stopping place, 
where I stayed nutil the evening train 


with Bro. Peters, who is one of the 
truest friends of liberty in all that re- 


came along, which carried me on to'gion of country. On Monday morn- 


Shelbyville, where I found the breth- 


ing I returned to Indianapolis, where 


ren assembled at their usual place of |I remained until Wednesday. While 


meeting, expecting to hear a discourse 
from Bro. Prichard, but who from 


- gome cause unknown to me did not 


attend. As an alternative I was in- 
vited to address the meeting, which I 


accordingly did; but, as I was after- 


wards informed, my remurks were 
some of them not very popular, par- 
taking .ag they did too much of the 
spirit of Paul’s discourse at Athens, 
when he said God had made of one 
blood all the nations of the -earth. 
While there I enjoyed the hospitalities 


1 of Elder Thornberry, who I was 


pleased to learn is doing much for the 


‘unbuilding | of the cause in that lo- 


cality.: 
On Friday I pursued my Suita to 


there I visited the University Build- 
ings, which is one of the most beauti- | 
ful and substantial edifices I have ever 
seen. Although the building now 
erected is only one-third of what is. 
ultimately to be built, it is so con-. 
structed as to form a complete struc- 
|ture, calculated to call forth the admi-. 
ration of every beholder. It is a proud. 
monument, not only of the liberality 
of the brotherhood, but of the energy 
and enterprize which distinguishes the 


ithe honor to receive an appointment 
from the Board as a soliciting agent for: 
the institution, but owing to circum-- 
adins do not expect to effect much: 


lin its behalf during my present tour 


Indianapolis, where I found several of} On Wednesday evening I arrived at 


my old friends and brethren. I made 
ay oe Bro. Butler ; but during. 


Lebanon, the county seat of Boone 
county. The citizens of the town, and 


citizens of the free north-west. I had - 
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town had some one or more sick; and 

, agentleman from the country informed 

me that in his township the sick would 

average more than one for every house. 

_- While there our temporal wants were 

‘very satisfactorily administered to by 
Bro. Rose and Bro. Henry Shulse. 


On Thursday I came to this place, 


-but went on the next day to Craw- 
- fordsville, where I was very kindly en- 
tertained by Bro. French and his good 
-lady.. I renewed the acqua'ntance 
made at a former visit, and was happy 
to find most of the brethren right on 
.the great question of human rights. 


The New Albany and Salem railroad, 


‘which passes that place, is in bad re- 
- pute, owing to the great lack of punc- 
ttuality in running the cars. I had to 
wait three hours myself after the train 
was due in common with several otli- 
ers who had repaired to the depot for 
the purpose of traveling north ; indeed 
this road seems to be much less efii- 
cient than the under-ground one, which 
runs in such close proximity to it.— 
As at present advised, 1 would greatly 
prefer being a stockholder in the latter 
_ than in the former. 
I returned here last evening, and 
‘sojourned with my friend and former 
pupil, Mr. Wm. Lane, who, although 
not a brother, is nevertheless an excel- 
lent citizen, and I think with the ad- 
vantages of early parental instruction 
and the influence of his most exem- 
plary christian wife, he. cannot long 
remain outside of the kingdom. I 


indeed of the whole county, are suffer- 
ing greatly by those bilious attacks so 
prevalent in many parts of the west, 
I] was told that almost every family in 


‘also enjoyed the hospitalities of Mr. 
Martin, Bro. Marstellar, and Father 
Longly. 
I. addressed the con ion here 
yesterday*in the morning and at night, 
‘and upon the whole have had so far a 
very pleasant tour. 
The face of the country presents a 
most beantiful appearance to the trav. © 
leler. Never was the goodness of God 
‘written on the pages of nature’s great | 
volume in more legible characters than | 
at the present time. The rich acres | 
which lie extended on eitherehand are 
almost groaning under the load of ve- ; 
getation which the combined influénces | 
of sunshine and showers have called © 
forth in such unusual profusion. 
As ever, yours, 
THOUGHTS OF AN OLD © 
SMOKER. 
A quarter of a century ago, I began - 
to master two difficult attainments; | 


smoke. Of these two attainments, 
smoking was incomparably the hari- 
est; but I managed it. hat has it 
cost me? I have smoked all sorts of 
tobacco, and, as I suppose, in almost all 
forms. I began with cigarettes, advan- 
ced onward to cigars, then to Mary- 
land tobacco, then to returns, then to 
bird’a-eye, and thence to the strongest 
‘shag. I have bought and smoked ci- 
gars at all prices, and of all manufac- 
tures, from he suspicious articles, six 
of which may be bought for sixpence, 
and which probably are innocent of 
any connection with nicotiana, save a 
slight tinge with its juice, to the cost- 
liest Havana. I have been fanciful in 
cigar tubes, and also in pipes, though 
‘to no alarming extent, having never 
‘paid more than a dollar and a half for 


learned to shave and I learned to | 


~ 
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a tube, and a dollar and a quarter for a 
meerschaum; and, after all attempts to 
be fine, preferring the naked cigar, or 
the half yard of clay. I have spent 
money, too, on instantaneous lights of 
many sorts. When phosphorus boxes, 
containing a small bottle of fiery mix- 
ture, and about a score of matches, 
cost seventy five cents each, I gave 
that for one. When lucifer matches 
were invented, and sold for twelve 
cents a box—less in quantity than may 
now be bought for a cent—I patronis- 
ed the manufacture. I have-used Ger- 
man tinder, fusees, and a dozen other 
kindred inventions; and all these, cost- 
ing a he served me only for 
the lighting of my pipes or cigars. 

it then, and 
taking into account cigars, cigar cases, 
cigar tubes, tobacco, pipes, and mat- 
ches; considering, too, that [ have been 
a constant and persevering, though 
not an enormous smoker, I may safely 
and fairly conclude that, take one time 
with another, smoking has cost me 
half a dollar a week for twenty five 
years. 

A half a dollar a week; that is to say, 
twenty-six dollars a year; making for 
the whol period, and without reckon- 
ing interest, either compound or simple, 
the sum of six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Now, this, I repeat, is keeping 
within compass, and a friend at my 
side tells me that double the amount a 
week would be nearer the mark; but 
as during ten years past, I have not ex- 
ceeded the more moderate computa- 
tion, I shall let it remain. : 

Six hundred and fifty dollars—set- 
ting aside the consideration of interest 
—is a large sum. It, twenty-five 

ears ago, instead of a tobacco box I 
set up a money box, and dro 
into it a weekly half dollar, I can not 
avoid the conclusion that I should be 
now six huadred and fifty dollars rich- 
er than I am; and. there are many 


things I could do with six hundred and 


fifty dollars. It might serve me for a 
year’s house-keeping, for my establish- 
ment is on a humble scale; or it might 
set up my eldest boy; or it might refur- 
nish my house. Or, if the half a dol- 
lar a week had been devoted to a life in- 
surance, and I were to die to-morrow, 
my family would be the better for my 
self denial by one thousand five -hun- 


dred dollars. Or if I had spent half a 


dolJar-a week on literature, my library 
would now be, and much to my advan- 
tage, larger than it is. Or if, laying 
aside selfish considerations, I had set 


apart the half dollar a week to works 


of charity and mercy, the world might 
have been the better forit. Manya 


|heart-ache might have been relieved 
by the six hundred and fifty dollars 


which I have puffed away. I think, 
then, that if ] had to begin life again, 
I would not learn to smoke. 

I know it may be said that the same 
arguments could be raised against this, 
that and the other superfluity, which 
might be done without. But I am not 
writing about this, that, and the other 
superfiuity; I am writing about to- 
bacco-smoke. 

_Toturn to another thonght; I am 
not quite sure that smoking is a healthy 
practice. I know it is not necessary 
to health, for I see my friends who do 
not smoke are not troubled with diseas- 


es to which those of us who do are sub- 
ject. My wife does not smoke, and,so 


far as I can see, she does notsufferfrom _ 
the privation. I might go a step fur- . 

ther, and say, I have a strong suspicion 
that sometimes smoking disagrees with 
some of us, and-is rather detrimental 
to health than otherwise. Certainly, 
excessive smoking is injurious; but who 
shall draw the line of demarkation be- 
tween moderation and excess? As for 
myself, I do not know that smoking has 
ever hurt me. It is true when I have a 
bilions head-ache, I nauseate the smell 
of tobacco-smoke, but so do I nauseate 
also the smell of roast-beef.. Still,asI. 
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firmly believe that I am none the better 


for ees I think, if young again, I 
would not learn to smoke. : 
_« Then, again, I can not help the con- 
viction that smoking is rather the re- 
_ verse of a sweet and cleanly practice. 
To be sure, my friends praise me for 
not betraying my habit; nevertheless, 
there are times when I am glad torinse 
my mouth, and purify my garments, 
and fear that, after all, I carry about 
with me unmistakable tokens of what 
I have been doing. And I am quite 
sure that some of my smoking friends, 
who are less icular than I am, and 
especially those who cultivate dirty ger- 
man pipes, are never free from the pe- 
culiar perfumery ofstaletobacco. And 
as this is far from being pleasant to me, 
who am a smoker, I am sure it can not 
be pleasant to those who are not smo- 
kers. Moreover, the expectoration 
which smoking provokes is far from a 
pleasant or cleanly habit. On these 
accounts, then, had I to pass through 
life again, I think I would determine to 
pass throngh it without learning to 
smoke. 
Again, I think that smoking does not 
add to a man’s respectability. I am not 
sure that it has not, sometimes, a con- 
trary tendency. This may depend on 
circumstances. Certainly some men 
' of the highest respectability do not 
think it any derogation to be seen at 
times inhailing the vapor of a cigar 
ora pipe; 
they would not be equally respectable 
were they known to avoid smoking as 
an evil ing Whereas, on the other 
hand, some have notoriously lost caste 
Ly being numbered among the smokers; 
and, in fact, ] am reluctantly compel- 
led to admit, if a smoker be reckoned a 
respectable man, it is in spite of his 
habit, and not because of it. 

Once more, it is not to be denied 
that a good may people in the world 
are 30 fastidious and weak, some smok- 


ers say, as to think smoking a disagree- 


but no one can say that’ 


affectation, and “all 


able habit. They do not willingly ad. 
mit a smoker into 
dislike 


they his ‘accompaniments, 
Well, say that it is fastidiousness, and 
nonsense — 
though, friend and fellow smoker, we © 
have no right to say that—but suppose 
it be, the effect is the same; our prac- 


jtice makes us disagreeable, causes us 


to be shunned, and sometimes, if we 
don’t take care, to be shut out from 
good society. 
.. True, so far as I am concerned, | 
avoid this evil—the chance of bein 
disagreeable, or thrust out from 
society—by never smoking except 
where smoke is welcome. Bat it is 
not pleasant, at times, to be debarred 
a favorite resource for ing time. 
There is a bit of self denial required, 
I think, when a man would, but dare 
not, put a pipe inhis mouth. And as, 
more or Jess often, such sacrifices must 
be made by the smoker who has consid- 
eration for others as well as for himself, 
or who has indeed due consideration 
for others as well as for himself, | 
would, I think, if my youth could be 
renewed, avoid the need for this self- 
denial by not learning to smoke. © 

I think, moreover, that smoking is 
not one of the things which help to 

ush 8 man onward in the world; and 

am mistaken if, sometimes, the habit 
is not like a clog to keep him back. [ 
am sure that a young man, for instance, 
is not more likely to obtain a situa- 
tion cf responsibility and trust becanse 
he knows how to handle a cigar in an 
elegant manner, or is refined in his ap- 
preciation of the best oronoko; I have 
a strong impression, on the contrary, 
that such a‘one would prefer keeping 
this acqurement in the back-ground. 
In other words, I can not but be pur- 
suaded that, all things else being equal, 
the man who does not smoke has a 
better chance of success in the world 


than the man who does; and as, if I 


were young again, I should wish to suc- 
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ceed, if possible, I think [ would not 
learn to smoke. 

And Ido not wonder that men of 
business, and employers generally, look 
with suspicion upon tobacco-smokers; 
for though a youth or a man, in spite. 
of this practice, may be a valuable 
workman, it is not to be denied that 
the smoker at tins lays himself open 
temptations, strongly tugging at him 

to draw him aside from integrity and 
honor. It is not every smoker that 
can puff away at a dry pipe; and the 
youth who, to be manly, puts himself 
to the discomfort of learning to smoke, 
is likely also, with the same object in 
view, to learn to tipple. In short, I 
fear it would be found, if curiously and 
strictly sought into, that smoking often 
Icads to sottishness. I fear also that, 
as with every other needless expense, 
it leads sometimes to dishonesty. It 
is not always that a youth or a man 
can afford to dissipate twenty five 
cents a week, nor twelve cents 
either, in smoke. But a dollar a 
week would not suffice for the vesper- 
tine or nocturnal cigar and glass of 
many a “fast” youth of the present 
nak Where do they get their quar- 
ters 

Well, I never spent more than I 
thought I could honestly afford on 
smoke; perhaps they do not either; and 
I never needed to wet my pipe; but be- 
cause of the temptations which beset 
the smoker, I think, could I go back 


again to the morning of life, I would 


not learn to smoke. 
_ Again, I do not think that smoking 
8 enerally necessary as an aid to men- 
tal exertion, or an incentive to profound 
study. 1 can not subscribe to the mot- 
to, “ Ex fumo dare lucem;” that is to 
say, 80 far as tobacco smoke is concern- 
ed: There have been philosophers, po- 
ets, statesmen, and divines, among the 
smokers; and so have there been amon; 
the non-smokers. And I am compell 
to conclude that wisdom does not coyly 
\ 


| 


clothe itself in vapor. On the contrary, 
I am bound to acknowledge my reluc- 
tant belief that if the tobacco-pipe is 
sometimes a help-meet to the pen, it 
quite as often happens that the pen is 
the bond servant of the pipe. ‘There- 
fore, were I to begin the world again, I 
think I would not learn to smoke. 

I think, lastly, that it is very disgust- 
ing to see beardless youths, and boys 


just entering their teens puffing and spit- 


ting in the public streets. It was but 
an evening or two ago that I met a little 
manikin, about four feet in hight, and 
probably twelve years of age, witha 
face as smooth as a girl’s, sucking furi- 
ously at a dirty meerschaum nearly as 
long as his arm, till the ‘ashes in the 
bowl glowed with a burning heat. And 
the most charitable wish I could frame 
for the poor misguided lad was, that 
before he got to the bottom of his pipe, 
he might be desperately sick. 

Seriously, I have observed so many 
mischiefs connected with smoking— 
have known so many shipwrecks made 
by it, ay, even of faith and good con- 
science— have seen so much time wast- 
éed,so much money, too, and so much 
health—and have witnessed so much 
deterioration of character in some who 
have given themselves up to the prac- 
tice, to be led captive by it at its will 
—that though I may have escaped, by 
God’s help, its worst evils, yet if 1 had 
to begin life again, I] would not—I 
think I would not—learn to smoke. 
—National Magazine. 


The lamp of the moralist may serve 
to light his steps as far as the sick bed, | 
but he may rest assured, so soon as 
death appears, even in the distance, 
its flame will weaken and then expire; 
there will be naught to direct his path 
through the “ dark valley and shadow 
of death ” bat the lightnings of Divine 


| burneth. 
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give it a passing notice. 
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THE AGE AND ITS EDITOR, 
_ While in Lafayette a few days since 
Bro. Longly had the kindness to show 
us the “Christian / Age” of the 16th 
Aug. in which we found some three 
columns of editorial matter, evidently 
designed to injure our character, and 
thereby lessen the circulation of what 
the same paper formally called our 


’ Our first impulse was to reply to it 
at length, but upon more mature delib- 
eration we have concluded to simply 


When Bro. Eaton came to Cincin- 
nati we supposed him to be a christian 
gentleman ; and if his associations, and 
the ezparte statements to which alone 
he has listened, has induced him to 
make an unchristian personal attack 
upon us, endeavoring to magnify cir- 
cumstantial inaccuracies into intention- 
al misrepresentations, thereby forfeiting 
our respect, we do not feel disposed to 
follow him in his tirade of abuse. If 
the moral taste of his readers is so 
vitiated as to relish such putrid dishes, 
he will no doubt receive the pecuniary 
reward which alone could impel him 
to such a course; but as far as the pat- 
rons of the Magazine are concerned, 
we feel confident we could not displease 
them more than by prostituting its 
columns to the publication of a personal 


altercation with one who professes to 
be a christian editer. Our readers 


may rest assured that we never will 
engage in any such controversy. Our 
adorable master has taught us that 
when we are reviled we should not re- 


lable to exhibit the same spirit in all 
our intercourse with mankind, and es- 
pecially with those who profess to be 


the Age expects to restore its falling 
fortunes by a tirade of abuse upon us 
we envy neither his Aead nor his heart. 
How true the declaration of the Apos.- 
tle, that ‘** Evil communications cor. 


rupt good manners.” J. B. 
THINKING ALWAYS OF CHRIST. 


What a wonderful depth of meaning 
is in the words of Paul, “ Whether ye 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever ve do, do 
all to the glory of God!” Every act 
of our lives, however minute or trivial, 


to us, ““ My son, or my daughter, do 
this for my sake!” Ifyouextend your 
hand in 
says to you, “In that simple act, re- 


from your garden, do it as if Christ 
had asked you for a bud.” If you walk 
the street, think of Christ, as if he had 
invited you to walk with him. If you 
are at leisure in your honse, let the 
thought of Christ dwell in your mind 
as if he were your guest tarrying with 
ou. 
Whatsoever is beautiful, whatever 
you hear that is ravishing, whatever 
you feel that makes you exhilarant 
with pleasure—let it be associated with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Not alone for 
his sake, but your own; for the sense 
can never be so delighted as when the 
soul also contributesitsjoys. Nature’s 
pictures can never seem so glowing to 
your eye, as when yon look upon them 
witk your thought on Christ. A blos- 
som will never reveal its full beauty to 
your sense, e~cept when your is 
in communion with > 
At night, when you lie down to 


vile again, and we hope ever to be|sleep, let your last wakeful thought be 


the children of God. If the editor of 


we are to perform as if Christ had said | 


greeting to a friend, Christ 


member me.” If you pluck a rose | 
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of Christ; ministering spirits will then 
hover over your pillow; the Lord 
himself will not be absent from your 
bedside. In the morning, when you 
wake, let not the earliest messengers 
salute you, before the Sun of Righ- 
teousness, rising anew upon you with 
every dawn in the east, has shone full 
into your soul. Before the flowers 
have shaken off the dew-drops, think 
how many times the Son of God, for 
your sake, slept like the daisies and the 
violets on the chilled ground, and woke 
in the morning with his locks wet with 
the dews! At noon, if it be a sum- 
mer’s day like this, and you seek a 
cool retreat, think of the groves of Pal- 
estine, where the Saviour would sit 
and converse with his disciples, until 
the sun should slant its rays, and he 
would go forth to teach the multitudes. 
Especially let the twilight hour never 
come and pass, without leaving a fra- 
grant memory of your Lord. While 
the day is darkening, and the great 
world over which the eye reigns has 
become an empire only of shadows, 
the imagination will take its flight; it 
then you let it loose to follow only its 
own vagaries, it may coine back bring- 
ing no refreshment to you soul. But 
train it to rise heavenward, and it will 
bring down, like an angel coming to 
earth, the very perfume of Heaven on 
its wings. ‘3 

But alas! how is it possible to dwell 
in a Po unbroken communion 
with Christ! How can any one, though 
he strives to be perfect, live in the 
world, and yet never forget his Lord ? 
If the length of a Christian’s life on 
carth were measured by the uniuter- 


this: when your mind is withdrawn — 
from those things which must at times | 
occupy its care, lay it at rest upon 
Christ. Never spend your leisure 
thonghts in idle-reveries. If you love 
contemplation, let your theme, O 
Christian ! be only Christ: for all wis- 
dom that is ever gained by reflection 
will flow out of the single word—all 
forms of beauty which in silent hours 
the mind pictures to itself, will rise at 
the mentivn of thatname. And if you 
will try to commune with Christ, even 
in those moments of the day that are 
most crowded with business, you will 
find to your joy how long and peace- 
fully you may continue to abide in 
him. It is not necessary that you 
should every half hour recall the his- 
toric events of his life, or repeat to 
yourself the words of his discourse; 
but observe this easy rule,—let there be 
always resting upon your mind an 
abiding consciousness of the presence 
of God, just as you are never forgetful 
that the sun is shining, or the rain is 
falling. So shall the countenance of 
Christ, at first but dimly seen by faith, 
at last grow clear and radiant. So 
shall the utterance of his name become 
unspeakably dear to your soul, and the 
very sound of the word bring a flush of 
joy to your cheek. So shall your ideal 
of Christ soon grow to fill that vast 
conception of perfectness for which 
your love of the beautiful yearns,—to 
out-reach that boundle3sness of mercy 
which is your loftiest idea of divine © 
beneficence.—and to overthrow the 
fulness of affection which is your heart’s 


largest measurement, of the love of 
God. 


rupted continuance of his thought of} After the Christian has on earth. 


Heaven, how rare would be an instance 
of old for piety to adorn! 


_ +» Yet, however the world may intrude 


upon your communion with Christ, 


there is a way by which you may for 


matured his -blossoming thought of. | 
Christ into a fruition so rich as this, it, 
would seem that when the: arrow of: 
death shall wound the regs £ the spirits. 
will need no sudden gift of wings that 


many hours, and sometimes day% to-|it may mount_upward on its heavenly 


\ 


gether, dwell.in him. It is simply — will long before have made 
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‘children, religious doctrines of all 
_ kinds will very soon lose their influ- 


color given it 
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the transit, and eré the final hour has 
come, be already nestling in the bosom 
of Christ JV, Y. Obs. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


It would be very absurb if sectarian 
strife should banish from our school- 
rooms that on which every Christian 
sect is based, viz. Christianity it-elf. 
Such a result would be equally prej- 
udicia] to the contending parties and 
to our educational interests. One de- 
nomination had far better submit to 
see itself outstriped in influence, than 
that the principles of a common faith 
should have no place in the instruc- 
tions of the school-room. If Chris- 
tianity is not carefully taught to the 


ence among men. Christian people, 
therefore, will desire that the Chris- 
tian religion be taught to childhood ; 
and if this is to be done by a person of a 
different denomination from me, who 
will certainly present the truth in the 
his own denomina- 
tional views, this is of but little conse- 
quence so long as I know that he is a 
Christian who will not falsify the great 
doctrines of the Christian scheme. 

_ These principles will be admitted by 
most. The unbeliever in Christianity 
alone will prominently object to their 
application, and yet even his better 
judgment must yield conviction here 
upon an enlarged and liberal view. In 
objecting to Christianity, we object to 
education itself, for it is not too much 
to affirm that all the properly educa- 
tional influence by which we are to- 
day surrounded, and all the true edu- 
cation of the race in any age, have 
been owing to Christianity. Betore 


in utter ignorance ; much had beeu dis. 
covered and was known im art snd 
science and philosophy. Neither can 
it be affirmed that there was then no 
means of instruction, for we find tha 
frequent existence of schools in which 
the young were tanght the principles 
and results of knowledge. But educa- 
tion in the only proper sense of the 
term, education as a leading out, as an 


other reason than because of the man’s 
own excellence and worth, we do not 
find amid all the knowledge, nor amid 
all the schools of antiquity. The 
Christian religion first introduced it to 
the world.. 

The only ground for objection to 
this affirmation lies in the facts of Gre- 
cian history. It may be , contended 
that in Greece education was cultiva- 
ted according to its high ideal. long be- 
fore the birth of Christ. But, while it 
is fully admitted that the Greeks stood 
upon & ey high point of refined cul- 
ture, that they had carvied out art and 
science and philosophy to a wonder- 
ful extent, yet must the affirmation be 
repeated, that education in its true 
sense was notfound amongthem. No 
part of the culture of the Greek was 
for his own sake, but all of it was di- 
rected for the sake of the state. The 
Greek was taught and cultivated that 
he might be made a better citizen, and 
not that he might become a nobles 
This is the idea which underlay all 
that which, in a false sense, is termed 
Grecian education. Everything in it 
was directed towards the state, and 
never stopped with the individual. 
Trne, this general idea had its specific 
development in different forms among 


(different Grecian states, varying in 


each one according to what was fan- 
cied to be the predominant want or in- — 


the appearance of the Christian relig- 
ion there was no such thing as a true 


terest of the state, but never losing its 
distinctive feature of cultivating the 


education known. True, the world can- | individual for the citizen, and not for 


not be said to have been at that time|the man. Education thus. dates its 


unfolding of the man, and this for no § 
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first appearance among men after the| THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM.— 


id coming of Christ and the introduction No. 2. 

ni of his religion. : It was shown in a former No. that 
time, those who live at the present time are 
a hold upon men, and pr 

just as living under the Caristian dtspense- 
3 and brightened. e might have ex-|¢ion, and consequently are not to look 


pected that even after the religion of|to the patriarchal or Jewish institu-: 


Q Christ had been nominally introduced/ tions for the instruction that will make 
n among the barbarous hordes who over-| som « wise unto salvation,” but to 
9 ran Europe and broke up the Roman th of thi wheat Thacher 
should even feebly understand the ap-| {rom God, as found in the “ engrafte 


plication of its res They were| word,” or what is familiarly known 


> savages: who might challange compar-|as the “ New Testament Scriptures.” 
for ferocity and violence} jg notwithstanding true that while 

of passion, with any races the world 
. ee known, and who were almost on a| ue New Testament is the rule both of 


level with the lowest in stupidity of in-|/ aith and practice to the intelligent 
tellect. And yet, not three centuries|christian, the scriptures of .the Old 
\. after the nominal conversion of Clovis,| Testament, the law, the prophets, and 


we find the basis for the University of b haa 
Paris laid by Charlemagne; and from means 


ith. They are all n 

| the fact that Professors were invited to| Pease? they 
- @ his court from England, Ireland and| tbat the “ man of God may be tho- 
i @ Germany, we infer that education had roughly furniched.” 
. followed the introduction of Christi-; No one unacquainted with the 


anity in these countries even carlier| teachings of that book can enjoy that 


' @ than in France. Christianity has since strength of faith, that fervency of de- 
@ kept on its working, d th of 

education has followed it, with equal | and that recognition of an over- 

4 pace, till the present day. So now, the| ruling Providence, to which it is the 

_ teaching of the school-room must be} privilege of every christian to attain. 


religious and Christian, in. order that} But while we look at the Pentatuch 
the school-room itself may be sustained. 


for the history of our first creation ; 
This should be advocated both 
Christians and unbelievers, upon both to the prophets Pa ed and 
religious and educational grounds-—| Predictions of the “ Shiloe,” the “ de-. 
Mass. Teacher. ~~ | liverer ;” and to the “ sweet singer of 
Israel,” and Solomon, and Job, and 
The Christian’s pathway through| Mirrium, and others of the olden wor- 
the dark valley is first cheered by the thies, for examples of devotion, it would 
dawnings of the Sun of Righteonsness;| be suicidal to every well - grounded 


the further be advances the plainer be- hope of eternal life to seek amid this 
comes the passage, and the more daz-| 


ons ~~ | venerable and sacred compend for the 
of the sun; for the glory of God doth|°F adoption into the family of the 


ighten it.—Anon. | ord Almighty. . 
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We trust that no one will so miscon- 
strue what we havo written as to sup- 
pose that we undervalue any portion of 
that “ revelation” which God in his in- 


finite goodness has vonchsafe to give to 


the human family—by no means. On 


the contrary, we hold that it is all in- 


dispensible to a proper growth in faith 
and piety. 
With so much as preliminary, the 
reader will be prepared to‘enter into 
an examination of the “ gospel dis- 
pensation,” as it is developed in the 
New Testament, and called by way of 
emphasis “‘ The Christian System.” - 
The great central truth in the New 
Testament is, *‘ Jesus the Christ, and 
him crucified.” It is indeed the soul 
of both Testaments, but in the Old it 
was prospective and in type ; while in 
the New it is actual and complete. No 


one then can comprehend either the Jet- 
' ter orthe spirit of the gospel without 


some just recognition of this great 


' truth. A crucified, buried, risen, and 
- exalted Saviour must be contemplated 


as the basis of all christian faith, and 
hope, end action. Taken as a whole 
the christian system is a perfect direc- 
tory to the weary pilgrim through this 
sin-cursed world to the heavenly Ca- 
naan—the New Jerusalem, where sor- 
row and sighing, and pain and death 
can never enter. But, like every other 


system, it has its beginning, its pro- 


gressions, and its ending; and in order 
that it may prove a blessing, and ac- 
complish the end for which it was so 
graciously designed, a strict observance 
of its several parts is absolutely ne- 
cessary. It being a decree of the Al- 
mighty that in matters of religion men 


should “walk by faith; and not by - 
sight,” it is obvious that the beginning 
of the christian system must be 80 ar- 
ranged as to superindace a trusting 
confidence on the part of those whom 
it proposes to benefit. The great. 
‘apostle to the Gentiles declared eigh- 
teen centuries ago that those who 
would “come to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is the rewarder 
of those who diligently seek him.” 

Those who would avail themselves 
of the saving efficacy of Christ's sacri- 
fice must approach the Father through 
the steps which he has ordained, the 
first of which is Faith, the examina- 
tion of which we are compelled to de- 
fer until our next number. J. B. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

Endearments bind together the 
members of the same household— 
sharers of the same flesh and blood, 
which are fourd of the same kind and 
to the same degree no where else on 


earth. The dwellers in this common 
home, too, have a common share in 
the blessings and trials which befall 
their habitation. They are fed at the 
same board, repose under the same 
roof, and the joys and sorrows of one 
are very much the joys and sorrows of 
the whole group. What a place those 
parents hold in this little empire. 
How their words have power, and their 
will is law, and their very footsteps 
are walked into; and how those whom 
God has given them are prized beyond 
all earthly things, as the jewels of their 
casket. Where, where in all this foot- 
stool of the dispenser of cur mercies, 
should God be acknowledged, if not 
here? Shall not the voice of gratitude 
gnd praise ascend from that board 
spread with plenty, and around an al- 


‘tar reared for the morning and eve- 
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ning’s sacrifice of humble and grateful|in his thoughts by day, and floats above 
hearts? You may not only burnish|him in visions of the night, It is his 
your own armor, and find refreshment} idol—his God—to which he bows down 
for your own spirit here, soldier of|and worships. Crocks of yellow gold 
Christ, but here is a favored spot on/|fill his last waking thoughts; and as 
which to train recruits to join the sac-| morning arouses him from fitful slum- 
ramental hosts. You should pray in|bers and dreams of _ and loss, he 
your family.—Leybarn. , ‘urns him to his goid. 
ea Does the student forget his books ? 
- No! He delights to pore over them in 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCE. |hours of contemplation and thought. 
A very striking evidence of the; They go with him like kind and gentle 
_ christian’s attachment to the church of; friends, that minister peace and com- 
Christ, is an affectionate remember-|fort in all his toilsome journey. He 
ance. “If I forget thee,” says the loves them for what they are, and will 
Psalmist, “*O Jerusalem! let my right ever remember them for what of wis- 
hand forget her cunning; ifI do not re-|dom and truth they gave him. Can 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the mother forget her child? though 
the roof of my mouth,’ Language in early life it perished like a blossom 
more touching and beautiful, never be-| from her arms—and jong, long has slept 
spoke the attachment of the Saviour’s in the peaceful grave—yet memory is 
follower to his beloved Zion ! lever busy with her heart, and when 
Otjects of little interest make but some little rememberances of the dear 
slight impressions upon our mind, and departed meets her eye, a sudden pang 
consequently, are soon fergotten. The of grief sends the tears of sorrow cours- 
memory retains only those things ing down the cheek. While her own 
which are, or seem to be, of vital im- being lasts, she cannot forget: — 
portance to us—only those objects up-' though the place in the family circle be 
on which the heart is fully set. Can filled by another, the void in the mo- 
_ the lone mariner, far out on the track- ther’s heart will ne’er be filled till 
less deep, forget the home and friends among the happy throng in heaven 
he left behind? Has he forgotten she once more clasps that loved one to 
the image of his gentle wife, and the her heart. | 
little ones that clambered upon his; If the mariner cannot forget his ho- 
knees, and lisped the “dear Papa,” me—the miser his gold—the student 
though many, very many years, he has his books, nor the mother her child— 
been in foreign lands? No! he has not neither can the true Christian forget 
forgotten—cannot forgetthem! They the church. Though absent from her, 
steal softly to his side, in all his wak- immefsed in the busy scenes of active 
ing and his sleeping hours, and now, as life, and beset on all sides by earth’s 
the land rises above the distant wave,’ corroding cares, he turns with an af- 
_ how he strains his eyes with eager fectionate remembrance to those with 
joy to catch but a glimpse of those old whom, so often, he has knelt at one 
hills which look down so proudly on “common mercy-seat,” and plead for 
his cottage home. And when, at last,’ the same blessings. With what plea- 
he has reached the friendly shore, and ‘sure does he 
found the happy fireside circle, each lightful seasons of sweet and hallowed 
joyous face tells how well they’ve been communion with Gop and happy in- 
remembered. Does the miser forget tercourse with. His dear people. He 
his gold?—Never. It travels with him can never forget that it was there, with 


look back upon those de-. 
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the children of Gop about him, that he 
ve himself up to the service of his 
aviour, and there the burden of sins 
was suddenly removed, and from the 
“ gall of bitterness and the bonds of ini- 


either piety or humanity. And how 
few can realize, either the guilt or the 
misery of such a fact! Yet the intel- 
ligent of mankind must admit, that both 
the perfection and the happiness of man 


—, he burst into the liberty of the| demand love to God, with all our pow- 


pel. No christian can fo 


rget those/ers, and love to our fellow-man as to 


haicyon days—nor will he ever cease ourself. Less than this is both sin and 
to remember the church of Canrist,/misery. So taught Moses, and so 


where he found his birth and home; and 
as long as life shall last will he give evi- 
dence of an increasing attachment by 
an affectionate remembrance. The 
language o: his heart is, 
“J love thy Charch, O Gon! 
Her walls before me stand;” 
And when, at last, life’s journ 

over, he is about to join the “ churc 
of the first born” in heaven, he leaves 


his last benediction for the church be- 


low, saying—‘ Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within thy pala- 
ces."— Rural New Yorker, 
THE FIVE POINTS. 


Seconp only to the Seven Ecclesiastt- 
cal Isms, are the Five Points. There 
are heads and points in theology, as 
well as in the sciences and arts. Cal- 
vinists. have their five points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, of all-engrossing impor- 
tance. So have Arminians, These, 
next to church politics, are very en- 

ing matters. Still, they are but 
philosophy, and neither piety nor hu- 


manity. They are, indeed, centres of|matter nor annihilated one. So affirm 


attraction and of radiation. But no 
stronger in Christianity than in philos- 
ophies or politics, Platonists love 
Platonists. Materialists Jove Materi- 
alists. Monarchists love Monarchists. 
Unitarians love Unitarians. Trinita- 
rians love Trinitarians.. And all for 
the same reason. They love there own 
face or image, whether painted on can- 
vass or sculptured on marble or gran- 
ite. 

There is more of self-love and self- 


taught Jesus the Messiah. 

Both the law and the gospel are 
founded on this philosophy of human 
excellence and of human happiness. 
Jesus the Messiah would never have 
magnified the law, nor fulfilled the 
prophets, by an obedience unto death, 
in our nature, had not the safety, the 
security, and the happiness of the uni- 
verse, absolutely required it. Hence > 
the gospel, founded on this conception 
of God as he is, and of man as he is, 
demonstrates its own divinity, as clear- 
ly as the sun’s rays prove his own ex- 
istence. 

None. but the fool has said in his 
heart, there is no God ; and none, but 
as great a fool, can say that the — 
jis a human invention, or that God is 
not its Author. The idea of a sin-ex- 
piating sacrifice, and of a God-man, 
could no more have been conceived by 
any man, than could any man have 
created himself. So enlightened rea- 
son, when permitted solemnly to de- 
most unambiguously avouches. 

o man has created one particle of 


all the sages of the world. No man 
has created a new idea, nor imaged out 
that which has no in nature or in 
fact, since God said, “ Let there be 
light, and light was.” All that hu 
nature can alo is to imitate the picture 
presented to- its eye, cr to echo the 
sound that verberates upon its ear. 
Hence, the agony of pain and the in- 
fant’s wail excepted, the a of 
earth but prove that God has spoken to 
man. 


worship in man, as he now is, than of] God proves himself. The universe 
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declares the glory of God, and he is 


deat as a stone that hears not its still, 
small, unambiguous voice. Job said, 
“ The hand of the Lord has made me, 
and the breath of the Lord has given 
me life.’ Nature and reason are 
asleep, or man is inebriate, if he doubt 
the oracle, “God said, Let there be 
light, and light was.” 

But man’s reason is lyzed, and 
he must lean on the staff of religion if 
he make one step towards God and 
heaven. Hence the new manifestation 
of God in the Bible. Hence the mys- 
tery of the incarnation, the mystery of 
sacrifice, the mystery of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, in and of one Divine 
essence, dignity and glory. Hence the 
incarnation of Tue worp “ that was in 
the beginning with God, and that was 
God.” Hence the mystery of the cross, 
the grave, the resurrection, the ascen- 
sion, the glorification of the Son of 
ae and the Son of God—Emman- 
nel | 

Hence the mission of the Holy Spir- 
it, as the Holy Guest, for the new body 
of — created by the word of his 
grace and the Spirit of his mouth. 
And hence the weakness, the folly, 
and the poverty of Unitarianism, Hu- 
manitarianism, and of all the English, 
German, and American ncologies.— 
Hence, too, the spirit of slander and 
detraction abroad in our land against 
the disciples of Chrst, because they 
prefer the Bible terminology to that of 
the schools, and the decrees of the 
Apostles 1o those of ancient or modern 


political, and not the proper basis of 
Christ’s church, or of Christian union, 
communion, and co-operation. - 

Neither are the “ Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles” of an English politic ecclesiastic 
hierarchy; nor are the thirty-three 
sections of the Scotch hierarchy; no 
more are the decisions of the Synod of 
Dort. No more are the five points of 
Calvinism, or the five points of Ar- 
minianism, the basis of church union, 
communion, and co-operation. The 
first are political, the second are doc- 
trinal, the third are philosophical, 
more or less combined. 

Christ’s church is not founded on 
theology, polity, or on any speculative 


a Christology, and is under a Christ- 
ocracy ; or, to speak more in harmony 
with the popular currency, it is builded 
upon the acts, the precepts, and the 
promises of Jesus as the Christ—on his 
sayings, his doings, and his sufferings ; 
on his Divine personality, his official 
glory, and his voluntary sacrifice of his 
own humanity upon the altar of his 
own proper Divinity.” 

The facts of his lite, death burial, res- 
urrection, ascension, glorification, and 


the dead, are the materials, or the sub- 
|stance, of the Christian faith, hope and 
love. Yet these views and this faith 
lare called heresy, false doctrine, and 
|soul-ruining error, by some ardent as- 
pirants after worldly orthodoxy, honor 
and glory. But we have notso learn- 
ed Christ. Do we not need a revised 


synods, councils, or ecclesiastic courts.| version of the Christian Scriptures, or 


Hence, too, the philcsophy of calling 


Bible things by Bible names, and the 


propriety of a new revision of the Di- 
vine Oracles, in the language of the last 
half of the eighteenth century. . 

But the greatest point to which we 


a new Dictionary t—A. C. 


Many who have escaped the rocks 


of gross sin, have been cast away on 
the sands of ‘self-righteousness. 


are now looking, is the platform of| A bright and beantiful bird is hope, 


Christan union, communion, and 
operation. . We have shown that “ the 
Seven Eicclesiastic Isms” are wholly 


it comes to us amid the darkness and 
the storm, and sings the very sweetest 
|songs when our spirits are saddest. 


dogmata whatever. It is founded upon, 


second coming, as judge ofthelivingand 
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THE DOUAY BIBLE. | 

The English translation known un- 
der this name is the only version in the 
language authorised, to any extent, by 
the Church of Rome for common use. 
Yet even this may not be read by the 
laity, according to the canons of 
Trent, except under the direction of a 
meena superior, and under a moral 
obligation to understand what is read 
in no Other sense than that apostate 
church assigns to the text, and expres- 
ses in the numerous notes, and com- 
ments invariably printed with this ver- 
sion. The translation itself is not so 
inaccurate, but that friends of the 
Bibie, both in England and in this 
country, have repeatedly offered to 
print it for free circulation, without the 
notes, provided the Romish ecclesias- 
tics would authorize its use among their 
people. This offer has always been 
promptly rejected. And the rejection 
shows that the hostility ofthe priests is 
not so much against the version issued 
under King James’ commission, as’ 
against the naked text in any form. 
They dare not let the lion out of his 
cage, unless they can muzzle his mouth, 
and mufile his claws, and hold him in 
a chain, and watch his motions with 
anxious } lf the pure and un- 


jealo 
mixed word of God is so very danger- 
ous to the souls of men_ is it not strange 
that he should have spoken it, first to 
the Jews, and afterwards to the Greeks, 
in their own tongue wherein they 
were born? Why did he trust those 
nations with the Bible in their own 
_ vernacular speech, instead of revealin 
it in some antiquated dialect which 
be made intelligible by 
means of the learned — of a 
corporation of priestly expositors? 
Surely the common people in those 
days were not more intelligent, or 
more fit in any respect to be trusted 
' with the sacred Word, than are the 


could only 


The Douay version is thought to fol. 


_|low somewhat closely that of old Miles 


Coverdale, printed in 1535, and one of 
six which King James instructed his 
translutors to follow as nearly as might 
be. The Douay Bible, as to its doctri- 
nal import, hardly varies at all from 
the common version; the principal dif- 
ference being in the use of the word 
“penance” where the Greek original 
requiries the word “repentance.” 
Coverdale makes the mistranslations, 
probably misled by the ambiguity of the 
word penitentia in the Latin vulgate, 
to whose authorities he greatly defer- 
ed, though he was a staunch old Pro- 
testant. | 

The inferiority of the Douay version 
lies chiefly im its choice of terms. It 
uses a multitude of un-English words, 
transferred from the vulgate, and ne- 
cessarily unintelligible to the ordinary 
English reader. It abounds in such 
words as a s,holocaust,etc. Take an 
example cited by Trench, fromGal.v. = 
19—22, where the Douay Bible, which 
is the translation of atranslation, being | 
made from the Latin vulgate, uses the 
terms impudicity, ebrieties, commessa- 
tions, longanimity, where the common 
version has wantonness, drunkenness, 
revelings, long -suffering.. Or take 
Heb. xiii. 16: “To do and to 
communicate forget not, for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” Here 
the Douay Bible reads, “ Beneficence 
and communication do not - forget, 
for which such hosts God is promer- 
ited.” Such Latinistic lingo reminds 
one of the complaint made by a poor 
‘and pious woman of the high-flown 
diction of her minister, “ He holds the 
hay so high-that the poor sheep can- 
not reach it.” Oras Cowper expres- 
sesit, 

“ Hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 


And, as if to make the rack still high- 
er, the Douay book is sold at such a 


** simple, faithful” at the present day. | 


price as to place it beyond the means 
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of the poor. The writer of this once 
went into a Romanist bookstore, 
abounding in cheap publications, full 
of litanies to the Virgin, and many 
other idolatrous matter. This firm had 


‘ also published a splendid edition of the 
- Douay Bible ; but the cheapest copy in 


the store was offered us at fourteen dol- 
lars! It takes such wealthy prelates as 
John Hughes, with his seventy-seven 
New-York lots, to purchase such costly 
volumes, Outside pressure, however, 


-has brought out a cheaper edition, from 


which some of the more scandalous of 
the Rhenish notes are omitted. 

How rich a blessing to the Protes- 
tant communities their cheap and ac- 
curate Bibles have been! The more 
they are read the more they are val- 
ued; and the “low price” of them 
has caused them to be ** more highly 
prized.” Their abundance is the chief 
treasure of the lands where they are 
tound.— A, F. Christian Union. 
| 
MORAL COURAGE. 


_ A rare virtue, and great as it is rare. 
We remember when we thought the 


courage of the field everything; the 
charge—the word of command—high 
sounding and clear amid the battle’s 
fury—the clash of arms, the roar of ar- 
tillery, the thrill of the bugle’s note, 
as with more than magic sound it bids 
the soldier dare all for victory—the 
banner of your country in front, plant- 
ed there to stand amid victory or de- 
feat. Oh! how young hearts beat to 
be actors in such a scene; calling it 
age to mingle in, and fighting no- 


bly, to lie down and die. 


But what is the courage of the battle- 
field com with the moral courage 
of every-day life! Stand alone, see 
friends scowl ; hear distrust speak its foul 
suspicion; watch enemies take advan- 
tage of the occasion, laboring to des- 
troy; who would not rather encounter 


and lead a forlorn hope in search, than 
bear and brave these things. Why, 
the one is as the summer breeze on the 
ocean to winter’s stormiest blast. The 
common spirit may summon courage 
to play the soldier well. Use quickly 
fits him for it.. But it requires‘a man 
to speak out his thoughts as he thinks 
them—to do—when, like that stormy 
blast in .winter,:on old ocean peace, 
honor, security, and life are threatened 
to be swept away. Yet who, looking 
back on the page of history or forward 
to the hope of the future, would hesi- 
tate which of the two to choose? The 
martyrs ; whatarethey? Chronicled 
names in all hearts. The patriots who 
died for liberty, ignominivusly, and on 
the scaffold; how fares it with them? 
Cherished as earth’s honored ‘sons. 
The good who spoke the truth, and 
suffered for its sake; where are they ? 
The best and brightest; first in our 
thoughts and love. And yet what did 
they ? Like men they spoke the truth, 
that was in them. This was their 


trembling before tyrants, or mobs, 
they have feared to tell what they 
knew, to speak what they felt, they 
would have lived and died like other 
men. But ‘they had the courage to do 
all this, and through their suffering 
and truth, lighted it up with new glory 
and power. 

Give us the moral courage before 
everything else! It is the only brave- 


any real blessing. Give us moral 
courage; for while it nerves a man 
for duty, it roots out of his heart hate 
and revenge, and all bad passions mak- 
ing him wise amid danger, calm amid 
excitement, just amid lawlessness, and 

ure amid corruption. Itis the crown- 
ing beauty of manhood.---C. Al. Clay. 


Sin has turned the world from a par- 


adise into a thicket; there is no 


the shock of = hundred ‘battle-fields, 


ting through it without being ecratched. 


courage. If they had been silent, if 


ry on which humanity may count for 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR. (NO SABBATH. . 

ng } nte 

the fainting frame, | “Yoke fellow, think how the ab- 

sends-from door todoor— | Straction of the Sabbath would hope- 
- |lessly enslave the working with 


Go, thou, and succor him. 
+. Thy neighbor? *Tis that weary man, which we are identified. Think ofla. — 


Whose yeers are at their brim, bor thus going on in one monotonous 
pai, But low with sickneas, eares, end pain— and continual and eternal cycle ; limbs 


; : forever on the rack; the fingers for- 
Widow and orphan helpless left—  . | straining, the brow forever sweating, 

thou, and comfort him. | the feet forever plodding, the brain for- 
| ‘Whose hopes are all beyond the grave— - | drooping, the loins forever aching, and 

Go, thou, and ransom) him. 


| |the restless mind forever scheming. 

« /*  Where’er thou meet’st a human form Think of the beauty it would efface, 
|  |of the merry heartedness it would ex- 

me, of the resources nature - i 

On canst would exhaust, of the aspirations it 

frommisery—- | would crush, of the sickness it would 
|breed, of the projects it would wreck, 


lof the ns it would extort, of the 
NEW MUSIC BOOK, | lives it eary immolate, and of the 


. We have just received from the pub-|cheerless graves it would prematurely 
lishing house of Messrs. Applegate &|dig. See them toiling and moiling, | 
gotten up by Elder A. D. Fillmore,| 44 
long and favorably known as a Pro- razing and building, Cigging and plant- 
fessor of Music. The work is ecalled|ing, unloading and storing, -striving | 
“ The Nightingale, or Normal School 20d struggling, in the garden and 
Singer.” It is a book of 120 pages, the fieid, in the mill, in the warehouse 


rete >-.,| and in the shop, on the moyntain and 
- and containg a variety of beantifal) in the ditch, on the roadside and in the 


tunes, mostly secular. The peeuliar-| wood, in the city and in.the country, 
tty of the work, and, as we think, its|on the sea and on the shore, through | 
improvement upon all former ones, ’is| days of brightness and days of gloom. 

its system of notation. The aumerals| What a sad picture would the wor Id 


are used to designate the names of the present, if we no Sapsatn !” 


notes, while the staff, signat etc. 
is retained,|, When God permits us to win the 


love of others, he places in our hands {| 
Price per copy, sent free to any post! . sweet and powerlul influence which | 


office, 40 cents. Address A. D. Fill-| we should be careful to. use in his ser- |i 
more, Cincinnati, O. © IB. vice, and for his glory. 
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